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School Life Spotlight 


; \ world understanding is unlikely 
when the textbooks that children read in 


school present a viciously distorted picture 

of people in other countries.” p. 50 
*% *% 

. only a small fraction of today’s 


student teachers are learning how to use 


audio-visual materials educationally.” p. 53 


* * x 


And what about this new-fangled 
business which says that parents and chil- 
dren help teachers plan the school pro- 


OUMNS ska ee p. 59 


“... The story of this human wastage 
should be known throughout the land . 
p. 50 


. only a few States can boast of a 
central education agency at the State level 
which has authority and responsibility for 
programs of elementary and secondary 
education... —..- p. 59 


“That our schools should be _ teaching 
and practicing democracy is_ indisput- 
GUN 56 eacdencices ea p. 61 


THE Office of Education was estab- 
lished in 1867 “for the purpose 
of collecting such statistics and 
facts as shall show the condition 
and progress of education in the sev- 
eral States and Territories, and of dif- 
fusing such information respecting the 
organization and management of schools and 
school systems and methods of teaching, 
as shall aid the people of the United 
States in the establishment and main- 
tenance of efficient school sys- 
tems, and otherwise promote 
the cause of education 
throughout the 
country.” 











UNESCO 


Is It Going Our Way? 


by George D. Stoddard 
President, University of Illinois, and 
Chairman, U. S. National Commission for UNESCO 


NESCO has been called a fledgling. It is certainly an infant, with 

almost human traits. It cannot walk at all without help and it 

will never be able to get anywhere alone. Designed to increase 

understanding, it needs a bit of understanding itself! It is like the 
child in Overstreet’s scene: 

“Along a village street, on an April morning, a mother and small 
daughter were going together, from home to store. Going together— 
yet through different worlds. The mother, clearly, was going to the 
store. The small daughter was just going. Happily, she zigzagged 
along, a few steps behind. 

‘Suddenly, where sunlight slanted across a garden, the child made 
a shining discovery: a stone flecked with mica. Then and there she 
squatted down to examine this wonder: ‘Look, Mummy—the stone 
has stars!’ 

“With abrupt impatience, the mother turned. ‘Oh, for heaven’s 
sake. Come on! I can’t be dragging along with you all day.’ 

“Perhaps the mother was overbusy; or worried. But there was that 
about her mouth, and the steel edge of her tone, that gave one a shiver- 
ing conviction that she spoke in her normal manner. Besides, had 
she been a person quick to notice shining things, she could scarcely 
have denied herself the beautiful moment that was hers for the taking: 
the moment of looking at a stone through the earth-intimate eyes of a 
child. Not out of patient parental virtue, but out of gratitude, she 
would have stopped to look. 

“Yet there must have been a time when that mother, herself a child, 
zigzagged through a world too entrancing to cross in a straight line. 


What had the years done to her? They had done, we must suppose, 
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what the demanding clock-ordered years do 
to many of us: they had narrowed the range 
of her seeing.” 

The story illustrates the problem that ex- 
ists today among peoples over the world. 
Persons who see shimmering in a stone the 
ingredients for world order are pulled along 
by a society whose watchword is progress 
progress measured by the production and 
distribution of material things. Who can 
afford to be unhurried in this competitive 
age? The answer is, all those who seek to 
establish a higher standard of living. Para- 
doxically, they cannot reach the goal with- 
out, at the same time, reaching the higher 
ground of world peace. All 
aid a child to grow strong and finally to 
develop a new leadership, must take time 
out for thought, for the weighing of values, 
for the testing of cooperative endeavors. 

The first true liberal is the little child, 
advancing without the impediment of exter- 
nally aroused fears and blockings, first 
through the example of parents and then, 
for a long time, through the example of 
Companions weigh in the bal- 


who would 


teachers. 
ance, but they in turn, have their attitudes 
shaped by adults at home and at school. 
We place increasing responsibility for a 
peaceful society on the teacher. By stoop- 
ing down with the pupil and being able to 
fire his imagination through things close 
at hand, the teacher stimulates new think- 
ing and keeps faith alive. 

Thus it is that the infant UNESCO, an 
organization which is founded on the prin- 
ciple that the defenses of peace must be con- 
structed in the minds of men, moves forward 
in a program to teach international under- 
standing to the peoples of the world. 

The aims of UNESCO in public educa- 
tion are to be found in the following articles 
of faith: 

“One of the chief aims of education today 
should be the preparation of children and 
adolescents to participate consciously and 
actively in the building-up of a world so- 
ciety, rich in its diversity, yet unified in its 
common goals of peace, security, and a 
fuller life for every human being. 

“This preparation should consist not only 
in the acquisition of skills, but more par- 
ticularly in the formation and in the de- 
velopment of psychological attitudes favor- 
able to the construction, maintenance, and 
advancement of a united world. 

“This preparation should be adapted to 


1 Overstreet, Bonaro W., Freedom's People, Harper and 


Brothers, 1945, p. 37. With permission of the publisher. 
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the capacities of school children of all ages 
and to the teaching conditions peculiar to 
the various countries of the world.” 2 

One of the first concrete recommenda- 
tions made in this report asked educators 
everywhere to see that the textbooks used 
in their schools presented an adequate pic- 
ture of the world in which we live. Re- 
cently, Dr. Jaime Torres-Bodet, Director- 
General of UNESCO, referred to a need for 
history texts that are not merely the “pres- 
entation of the past as a succession of vic- 
tories and defeats. Appearing as a 
sort of referee who decides the rounds in 
giant and murderous brawls between peo- 
ples, the history book remains the principal 
bastion of nationalism in most countries.” * 

If UNESCO cannot feel free to condemn 
militant nationalism wherever found, it can 
be of little help in achieving or maintaining 
peace. A world understanding is unlikely 
when the textbooks that children read in 
school present a viciously distorted picture 
of people in other countries. Here then is 
a point where UNESCO meets the indi- 
vidual teacher. The teacher should place a 
value judgment on the textbooks being used 
and speak out against the book that spreads 
poison. The chief poisons lie in the glorifi- 
cation of war and the reduction of human 
personality to the status of the pawn. The 


great danger is the loss of freedom. 


Pupil Awareness 


Another responsibility that falls on the 
individual teacher is that of developing 
within pupils an awareness of international 
affairs. If UNESCO is to fulfill its purpose 
of helping peoples speak to peoples, there 
must be a sense of responsibility in youth 
that will enable them to envisage citizenship 
in world-wide terms. Perhaps international 
understanding can be dramatized for pupils 
by teaching them to live peacefully with one 
another. If pupils are given to bickering 
in the classroom they have hardly developed 
the background for getting along with peo- 
ple from other countries. By instilling in 
pupils a desire to live harmoniously with 
one another and a desire to know and under- 
stand people far away, the teacher will 
have taken a long step forward. 

Another aspect of a teacher’s responsi- 
bility deals with the way international or- 


The UN and 


ganizations are examined. 
* Preamble to the Report of the Eleventh International Con- 
ference on Public 
July 3, 1948. 
> Torres-Bodet 


Education, Geneva, Switzerland, June 28- 


Dr. Jaime, “Education in UNESCO," Scho- 


lastic, Vol. 54, p. 13, April 6, 1949. 





They 


should be viewed not as organizations that 


UNESCO have long-range objectives. 


are striving exclusively to cope with imme- 
diate situations, but as organizations that 
build up a potential in defense of funda- 
mental human rights. 

Hence it is important that students under- 
The 


role played by the UN and its specialized 


stand the need for such organizations. 


agencies is a vital one, and the potential con- 
tribution they can make to society should 
be brought before the children. As one 
means of doing this in the classroom, vari- 
ous local organizations can present phases 
of the programs of international organiza- 
tions with which they have had experience. 

Since the most vivid learning process is 
the experiential, let us ask what kind of 
programs will interest pupils? 

UNESCO clubs are one path along which 
pupils and teachers can get a glimpse of 
education for peace. Developed around 
themes like the Declaration of 
Rights and _ its 
UNESCO takes on new meaning. 
in which everyone can take part, like cor- 


Human 
relation to themselves, 


Projects 


responding with pupils in a school in an- 
other country, help to make clear many 
aspects of international relations which pre- 
viously had been vague. 

at the work of 
Riverside High 


This group de- 


Let us look, for example, 
the student council of the 
School in Milwaukee, Wis. 
cided last year that they wanted to adopt 
a school in France in order to further inter- 
national understanding. They 
signed the Pont L’Eveque School in Pont 
L’Eveque, France, by the Save-the-Children 
Federation and immediately began writing 
Then began a 


were as- 


to the pupils over there. 
campaign helped by everyone in Riverside 
High School which resulted in boxes of 
clothing, food, school supplies. and athletic 
goods being sent to the adopted school. An 
important byproduct of the program was 
that students at the Riverside High School 
had an opportunity to become acquainted, 
through letters, with pupils from another 
country. This project has given new per- 
spective to these pupils and has helped the 


educational work being carried on in 
France. 

Another example of how students can de- 
velop interest in educating for peace 


through UNESCO is to be found in work 
done at the West Virginia University High 
School in Morgantown. Last spring the 
senior class decided to center its graduation 


program in UNESCO. Their first step was 
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to inform themselves thoroughly. When 
they had made progress in this direction, 
they held an assembly program to present 
the story of UNESCO to the rest of the stu- 
dents in the high school. This proved so 


successful that they formed panels of speak- 
ers and presented programs for the civic 
leaders in the community through Rotary, 
Lions. the Junior Chamber of Commerce, 


like. 


sented a radio program over a local station. 


and the They also prepared and pre- 
The general participation of the student 
body resulted in a UNESCO Carnival that 
With this 


money the senior class was able to help a 


netted several hundred dollars. 


school in one of the war-torn countries of 


Europe. By commencement time, interest 


in the community was high and the class ef- 
fectively presented a dramatic production in 
five scenes, each representing an article 
in the preamble to the Constitution of 
UNESCO. 


unison of “Since wars begin in the minds 


Ending with the reciting in 


of men, it is in the minds of men that the 


defenses of peace must be constructed,” 
the program was a concrete illustration of 
how a single group of students, under sound 
guidance, can move others to follow a 
chosen path. 

These illustrations are only two of many 
projects that are capturing the imagination 
of pupils who are eager to understand a 
world that seems to move fast toward war 


and haltingly toward peace and stability. 


How, then, may we all contribute to inter- 
national understanding? We can explore 
with others, and especially with the young, 
common paths toward understanding and 
world order. We can grow in stature in- 
dividually, while teaching others, if teaching 
is our calling, that there is no peace without 
a price to be paid; it is not an easy thing to 
Like 


health and learning and success and happi- 


win and it is never fully guaranteed. 


ness, peace is built up slowly, gathering 
strength through the constant rededication 
of those who believe in it. 

UNESCO walks slowly indeed but it is 
going toward a new freedom. It is going 


our way! 





Consolidations Within Office of Education 





Ralph C. M. Flynt 





Lane C. Ash 


\ CONSOLIDATION of four divisions into two 
divisions in the Office of Education, Federal 
Security Agency, was recently announced by 
Oscar R. Ewing, Federal Security Adminis- 
trator. 

“The Divisions of Elementary Education 
and Secondary Education will be consoli- 
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Bess Goodykoontz 





Don S. Pattersén 


Galen Jones 


J. Dan Hull 


dated into the one Division of Elementary 
and Secondary Schools,” said Administra- 
tor Ewing, “and at the same time the divi- 
sion of Auxiliary Services and the Division 
of Central Services will be consolidated into 
one Division of Central and Auxiliary Serv- 


ices. This consolidation will make it pos- 





sible for the Office of Education to achieve 


closer program coordination and more 
effective service.” 

United States Commissioner of Education 
Earl James McGrath announced: “Galen 
Jones will be in charge of the combined 
Division of Elementary and Secondary 
Schools, with Don S. Patterson and J. Dan 


Hull as Hull 


will also continue responsibility for liai- 


Assistant Directors. Dr. 


son with the Commission on Life Ad- 
justment Education for Youth. Increas- 
ingly, students of educational adminis- 


tration are emphasizing the importance 
of considering the total educational ex- 
This 


possible to 


perience as one continuous growth. 
consolidation will make it 
give more effective consideration to com- 
mon problems in elementary and secondary 
schools.” 

The combined Division of Elementary 
and Secondary Schools will have four sec- 
tions: Organization and supervision, in- 
structional problems of elementary schools, 
instructional problems of secondary 
schools, and exceptional children and youth. 

Ralph C. M. Flynt will become the Direc- 
tor of the consolidated Division of Central 
and Auxiliary Services, with Lane C. Ash 
This Division will 


now include sections on research and statis- 


as Assistant Director. 


tical service, information and publications, 
visual aids to education, educational uses 
of radio, service to libraries, and adminis- 
trative services. 

The section on administration of school 
and college health services will be located 
in the Division of School Administration. 











Dr. Bess GoopYKOONTz has been appointed 
Associate Commissioner in the Office of 
Education, Federal Security Agency, ac- 
cording to an announcement released re- 
cently by Federal Security Administrator 
Oscar R. Ewing. 


Dr. Bess Goodykoontz Appointed 
Associate Commissioner of Education 


In her new staff capacity Dr. Goody- 
koontz has the responsibility, with other 
professional duties, for general oversight of 
Office of Education conferences, field sur- 
veys, and liaison with the Citizens Federal 


Committee and with national meetings of 





Dr. Goodykoontz entered service in the 
Office of Education on October 1. 1929. 
For Assistant 


and, later, Director of the Division of Ek 


some years Commissione1 
mentary Education, she has been the author 
of scores of articles and publications and 
has represented the Office of Education in 
numerous conferences and committees. In 
1946 she served as a member of the Educa- 
tional Mission to Germany to survey the 
educational situation for the Office of Mili- 


S.) and 





“At this time when the abilities of women lay groups and professional organizations 
concerned with education. 

Dr. Goodykoontz was born in Waukon, 
lowa, and received the B. A. and M. A. de- 


grees from the State University of lowa. 


are receiving increasing recognition in pub- 
lic life,” said Administrator Ewing, “it is 
particularly appropriate that this promotion 
comes to one of the outstanding women in 
American education.” 

U. S. Commissioner of Education Earl 
James McGrath commented as follows: “I 
look forward to working with Miss Bess 
Goodykoontz in her new position as Asso- 
ciate Commissioner. Her long and varied 
experience in the Office of Education will, 
I am sure, prove of great value to American Wis., 


education.” 


She received an honorary doctorate from 
the New York College for Teachers. 
teaching experience included the following 
positions: Rural and urban schools in lowa; 
the University of lowa Elementary School 
for Demonstration and Research; Super- 
visor of Elementary Schools, Green Bay, 
Assistant Professor of Education, Uni- 


versity of Pittsburgh, School of Education. 


tary Government for Germany (| 
to formulate recommendations for the ac- 
complishment of United States objectives. 
Dr. Goodykoontz has served as member 
and officer of many educational organiza- 
tions, including: American Association of 


University Women, Altrusa, Pf Lambda 


Her 
Theta, National Council of Administrative 
Women in Education, National Education 
Association, National Society for the Study 
of Education, American Education Research 
Association, and Association for Supervi- 
sion and Curriculum Development. She is 


also a member of Phi Beta Kappa. 





and of the 


PLANS FOR CONTINUING endorsement 
“better schools campaign” and for a report to the Nation early 
in 1950 on the critical need for construction and repair of school 
buildings, were made at the meeting of the Citizen’s Federal Com- 
mittee on Education held in the Office of Education, Federal Se- 
Words of praise were 


support 


curity Agency, November 17 and 18. 
expressed by the spokesmen of national organizations and groups 
making up this committee, with regard to the contribution of the 
Advertising Council and industry in behalf of improved school 


conditions. The Citizens Committee report on school building 


needs will graphically set forth facts on the present status of 


and future requirements for schools to accommodate the Nation’s 
growing school population. 
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Appearing in the photograph above are representatives of 
groups at large, including, left to right, Donald G. Anderson, 
American Medical Association; Mrs. Brice Clagett, General Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs; Olive Huston, National Federation of 
Business and Professional Women’s Clubs, Inc.; Earl J. McGrath, 
U. S. Commissioner of Education; Kathryn McHale, chairman, 
Citizens Federal Committee on Education; Ralph L. Goetzen- 
berger, Engineers’ Council for Professional Development; Mrs. 
Evalyn B. Ownes, American Home Economics Association; Agnes 
Sailor, League of Women Voters; E. B. Norton, National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers. Other members of the Committee repre- 
sent agriculture; business and industry; labor; Negroes; veterans; 
and religious groups. 
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Teachers Not Prepared To Use Audio-Visual Materials 


OT MORE THAN 25 percent of the 
N Nation’s prospective teachers—those 
now preparing for the profession—are re- 
ceiving any instruction in use of audio- 
visual materials. 

This fact was impressed upon a confer- 
ence of 15 specialists in teacher education 
and audio-visual education held recently in 
the Office of Education to consider ways of 
improving teacher education in understand- 
ing and use of audio-visual materials. 
Chairman of the 3-day meeting was Earl 
Armstrong. Chief for Teacher 
Education. Division of Higher Education, 
Office of Education. Assisting Dr. Arm- 
strong were Floyde Brooker, Chief of the 
Office’s 
other Office staff members. 


Associate 


Visual Aids Service, and several 

Dr. Lee Cochran, Assistant Director of 
Extension Division, State University of 
Iowa, lowa City, Iowa, made the assertion 
that only a small fraction of today’s student 
teachers are learning how to use audio- 
visual materials educationally. 

“Television can supplement but will never 
replace the classroom teacher,” Francis 
Brown, of the American Council on Edu- 
cation, told the conference. “Education is 
a give-and-take process that requires the 
personal day-to-day relationship between 
teacher and pupil,” he said. 

Roben J. Maaske, President, Eastern Ore- 
gon College, asked that “institutions pre- 
paring teachers reexamine their programs to 
determine how they can best prepare grad- 
uates to use visual and auditory materials 
in their teaching. Young teachers tend to 
teach as they are taught,” said Dr. Maaske. 
“We must help college teachers learn to use 
these materials in their teaching.” 

There should be no fear that we will be- 
come a nation of illiterates if audio-visual 
materials are used more extensively than 
in the past, the conferees agreed. “Some 
important jobs can be done only through 
reading.” said Roger Albright, Educational 
Director, Motion Picture Association of 
America. “Both words and pictures are 
essential! tools of culture and learning.” 
Volum 


Vumber 4 


Dr. Wesley Maierhenry, Professor of 
Education, Teachers College, University of 
Nebraska, cited specific evidence from re- 
search studies to show that the use of audio 
and visual materials increases the effective- 
A student 


in biology, for example, he pointed out, 


ness and quality of instruction. 


“could be expected to gain from 10 to 20 
percent more from his study as far as the 
basic facts of biology are concerned.” 
Developments in the use of atomic energy 
are implicit in the recommendations of the 
conference. In its report the group said, 
“The secrets of nature are being revealed 
at an ever-increasing pace. If education is 
to be adequate in the years immediately 
ahead, it must give to all men added com- 
petencies, increased understandings, and a 


greatly improved body of knowledge.” 


Next Steps 


A full report of the conference will be sent 
to all institutions and organizations engag- 
ing in the preparation of teachers. From 
the many recommendations, the following 
are regarded as the most important next 
steps: 

1. Teacher education institutions must 
make certain that their graduates are pre- 


pared to use audio-visual materials in addi- 





“. . . Close-ups of world statesmen study- 
ing and debating world problems will give 
students a better understanding of daily 
headlines.” 

Earl James McGrath, U. S. Commissioner 
of Education, made this statement recently 
when he learned that sessions of the United 
Nations General Assembly would be tele- 
vised 2 hours daily from Lake Success over 
CBS network facilities. 

Commenting further on the decision of 
the Honorable Carlos Romulo, President of 
the United Nations General Assembly, to 
have the General Assembly programs tele- 
vised, Commissioner McGrath said, “School 
officials will be alert to these important new 
educational dimensions, as well as to the 
new opportunities for strengthening democ- 
racy by keeping students informed.” 











tion to other instructional materials in their 
teaching. 

2. Teacher education institutions which 
do not now have audio-visual centers should 
establish them and use them as a laboratory 
for the distribution of instructional mate- 
rials, 

3. Teacher education institutions should 
take responsibility for helping school sys- 
tems on in-service educational programs 
with special reference to the use of audio 
visual materials. 

4. Teacher education institutions should 
select the most effective instructional mate- 
rials. 

Those in attendance at the Conference on 
Audio and Visual Aids: 

Finis Engleman, State Commissioner of 
Education, Hartford, Conn.; Floyd Hen- 
drickson, State Teachers College, Albany, 
N. Y.; Earl Wynn, Audio Visual Education, 
University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, 
N. C.; George W. Redd, Head, Department 
of English, Fisk University, Nashville, 
Tenn.; Roben J. Maaske, President, Eastern 
Oregon College of Education, La Grande, 
Oreg.; O. W. Snarr, President, State Teach- 
ers College, Moorhead, Minn.; Wesley 
Maierhenry, Professor of Education, Teach- 
ers College, University of Nebraska, Lin- 
coln, Nebr.; Lee Cochran, Assistant Direc- 
tor of Extension Division, State University 
of Iowa, Iowa City, lowa; Roger Albright, 
Educational Director, Motion Picture Asso- 
ciation of America, 1600 I Street NW., 
Washington, D. C.; Charles H. Hoban, Di- 
rector of Audio-Visual Materials, Catholic 
University, Washington, D. C.; Walter 
Hager, President, Wilson Teachers College, 
Washington, D.C.; A. J. Brumbaugh, Amer- 
ican Council on Education, 744 Jackson 
Place, Washington, D. C.; F. J. Brown, 
American Council on Education; J. Stan 
McIntosh, Assistant to Education Director 
of Motion Picture Association of America, 
1600 I Street, NW., Washington, D. C.; 
Arthur Stenius, Professor of Education, 
Wayne University, Detroit, Mich. 














Acts of 8ist Congress, Ist Session, Relating to Education 


by Ward W. Keesecker, Specialist in School Legislation 


EGISLATIVE ACTION by the Congress 
[ bearing upon education is of Nation- 
wide interest. 

Numerous bills are introduced each year 
in Congress relating to different phases of 
education. Comparatively few of the edu- 
cational bills introduced in Congress ever 
become law. In fact, most of these bills do 
not get beyond the committee to which they 
are referred. 

Below is a summary of the principal bills 
relating te education which were passed 
by the Eighty-first Congress, First Session, 
and signed by the President. 


Freedom Train 

Public Law 13, approved March 2, 
i949.-This act provided for the acquisition 
and operation of the Freedom Train by the 
Archivist of the United States “as a means 
of focusing the attention of the American 
people on a reexamination of their heritage 
of freedom, fostering the preservation of 
their liberties, awakening their loyalty to 
the American tradition, and contributing to 
citizenship training particularly of Ameri- 
cans of school age.” The Act provided also 
for an appropriation of $2,500,000 to oper- 
ate the Freedom Train until July 5, 1951. 


Reorganization Act of 1949 

Public Law 109, approved June 20, 
1949.—This act provided that when the 
President finds that by reorganization of 
executive branches of the Government he 
may, among other things, accomplish better 
and more expeditious transaction of public 
business and a reduction in expenditures, he 
shall prepare a reorganization plan accord- 
ingly. The act directed that such plan be- 
come effective within 60 days, provided 
within that time either House of Congress 
did not pass by affirmative vote a resolution 
against the reorganization plan. 

Note.—Pursuant to this act the President 
on June 20, 1949, submitted to Congress 
Reorganization Plan No. 1 of 1949 to pro- 
vide that the name of the Federal Security 
Agency, of which the Office of Education is 
a constituent branch, shall be changed to 
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“Department of Welfare” and stipulated 
that such Department shall “hereby consti- 
tute an Executive Department.” This reor- 
ganization plan provided that “All of the 
functions of the Department of Welfare” 
and all officers and constituent branches 
thereof, including the Office of Education, 
and including all functions of the Federal 
Security Administrator “are hereby con- 
solidated in the Secretary of Welfare.” On 
\ugust 16, the Senate by affirmative vote 
adopted a resolution disapproving Reor- 
ganization Plan No. 1, thereby nullifying 


its provisions. 


Nursery Schools 


Public Law 134, approved June 28, 
1949.—This act extended until June 30, 
1950, the system of nurseries and nursery 
schools for the day-care of school-age and 
under-school-age children in the District of 
Columbia and authorized an appropriation 
of $100,000 therefor. 


Federal School Lunch Program 
Public 146, approved June 29, 
1949—Appropriated $83,500,000 for 
carrying out the provisions of the Federal 
School Lunch The 
Congress appropriated $75,000,000 for this 


Law 


Program. previous 


pu rpe se. 


Federal Surplus Property 

Public Law 152, 
1949,—This act replaces the Federal Works 
Agency and the War Assets Administration 
which have been responsible for distribution 


approved June 30, 


of surplus property to schools and colleges. 
Henceforth all Federal donations and public 
benefit allowances to schools and colleges 
will be administered under the new Federal 
Property and Administrative Services Act. 
The new law permits both military and civil- 
ian Federal agencies to donate usable prop- 
erty for educational services. Previously 
only the military branch could make dona- 
tions. 

The new law also stipulates that the deter- 


“ee 


mination whether surplus property is “us- 


able and necessary for educational purposes 
shall be made by the Federal Security Ad- 
ministrator, who shall allocate such prop- 
erty on the basis of needs and utilization for 
transfer by the Administrator of the Fed- 
eral Services” to schools; except that sur- 
plus property under the contro! of The 
National Military Establishment. the Sec- 
retary of Defense shall determine whether 
such property is usable and necessary for 
educational activities in maritime activities 
or military, naval, or air forces, or Coast 
Guard preparatory schools. Furthermore, 
the new law provides that the General Serv- 
ices Administrator may assign to the Fed- 
eral Security Administrator for disposal 
such surplus real property as is recom- 
mended by the Federal Security Adminis- 
trator as being needed for school or educa- 
tional use or for use in the protection of 


public health, including research. 


Higher Education 

Public Law 247, approved August 18, 
1949.—Authorized the superintendent of 
the United States Merchant Marine Acad- 
emy to confer the degree of bachelor of sci- 
ence upon its graduates. 

See also, included in this article, the fol- 
lowing: Public Law 152—Surplus Property 
for Schools and Colleges; Public Laws 265 
and 327—International Education; Public 
Law 266—Veterans Education, and Public 


Law 352—Public Works. 


Indian Education 

Public Law 256, approved August 19, 
1949.— Authorized an 
$150,000 for the conservation and improve- 
ment of public-schoo! facilities at Klamath 
County, Oreg., to be available to all Indian 
and non-Indian children without discrimi- 


appropriation of 


nation. 

Public Law 301, approved September 7, 
1949.—Provided that after July 1, 1950, the 
course of study taught in any school oper- 
ated by the Bureau of Indian Affairs on any 
Indian Reservation in South Dakota shall, 
upon a majority decision of the parents of 
children enrolled therein, meet the mini- 
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mum educational requirements prescribed 
by the South Dakota State Department of 


Education. 


International Education 
Pu hl M 
19 19 


ments by the Republic of Finland on the 


Law 265, approved August 24, 


[his act provides that future pay- 


prin ipal or interest of its debt of the first 


World War to the United States shall .be 
placed in a special deposit account in the 
Treasury of the United States. to be used 


by the Department of State to provide by 
contract, rent, or otherwise, educational and 
technical instruction and training in the 
United States for citizens of Finland, and 
for American citizens to participate in simi- 
lar activities in Finland, and also for the 
books 


equipment for higher education and re- 


exchange of and other technical 

search in Finland and the United States. 
Publi 

1949. 


for Foreign 


Law 327, 


approved October 6, 
This act, making an appropriation 
Aid, authorized as much as 
$4.000,000 for the tuition, subsistence, and 


return passage to China for Chinese stu- 


OFF 


years ahead college architecture 
Pitched 


roofs, overhanging cornices, narrew win- 


“In the 


seems destined for many changes. 


dows, high ceilings, wide halls, decorative 


columns. and hand-carved ornaments 
hardly belong in an industrial civilization 


at the middle of the twentieth century.” 
—Ernest V. Hollis and Associates, Veterans 


Educational Office of 


Education, Federal Security Agency, in “Col- 


Facilities Program, 


lege Building Needs,” Special Series No. 1, 
price 25 cents. 


xk * 


“And so—measured by the educational 
yardstick, “What’s good for children,” the 
Petersburg program is proving itself a 
social and economic contribution to com- 
munity life. Through it the children are 
becoming better citizens ¥, 

—Effie G. Bathurst, Division of Elementary 
Education, in “Petersburg Builds a Health 
Program,” New Enterprises in Education 
Series, Bulletin 1949, No. 9, Office of Edu- 
cation, Federal Security Agency, price 20 
cents. 


x*e* 


“What goes on in a modern classroom? 
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dents in educational institutions in the 


United States. 


Veterans Education 


Public Law 266, Approved August 24, 
1949. 


limitations on veterans education courses. 


In this act Congress placed certain 


The act provides that no part of the funds 
for veterans education under Title II of the 
Servicemen’s Readjustment Act shall be ex- 
pended for “tuition fees, or other charges, 
or for subsistence allowances,” for any 
course allowed or begun on or after July 1, 
1948, “which is determined by the Admin- 
istrator to be avocational or recreational in 


character.” 


Education on Federal Reservations 
or Defense Areas 


Public Law 306, approved September 10, 
1949. 


ices Administrator to make contributions to 


This act authorizes the General Serv- 


local school agencies to assist them in the 
maintenance of educational opportunities 
for children residing (a) on Federal Res- 


What are the children learning? . . . Do 
they use textbooks? ... What does it 


mean when people say ‘Children’s needs 
have to be considered’? . . . Why is there 
so much talk about homework and marks 
or grades? And what this 
fangled business which says that parents 


about new- 
and children help teachers plan the school 
program? These and other questions so 
often asked are answered in part in this 
bulletin Let’s look in on the children!” 
—Effie G. Bathurst, Paul E. Blackwood, 
Helen K. Mackintosh, Elsa Schneider, Spe- 
cialists in Elementary Education, Division of 
Elementary Education, Office of Education, 
Federal Security Agency, in “The Place of 
Subjects in the Curriculum,” Bulletin 1949, 
No. 12, price 15 cents. 
xk 

“Just as parents have planned and guided 
the children during the years before school, 
they will go right on providing experiences 
which tie up with the child’s activities after 
his entrance. Each age brings different 
phases of growth and requires understand- 
ing adults to help a child over the bumps. 
As children grow, parents also grow in 


ervations or on other federally owned prop- 
erty, or (b) within the boundaries of local 
school agencies overburdened financially by 
defense-incurred school enrollments or re- 
ductions in school revenues resulting from 
the acquisition or ownership of lands by 
the United States. For this purpose the 
act authorized to be appropriated for the 


fiscal year ending June 30, 1950, $7,500,000. 


Public Works (School Construction) 


Public Law 352, approved October 3, 
1949.—This is an act to provide for the 
advance planning of non-Federal public 
works so as to permit the immediate com- 
mencement of construction of public works 
when the economic situation may make such 
action desirable. It authorizes the Admin- 


istrator of General Services to allocate 
among the several States funds for this pur- 
pose. While this act does not specifically 
relate to school buildings, it is assumed that 
the public works construction contemplated 
thereunder would include the construction 


of public-school and college buildings. 


THE ROSTRUM—OFF THE PRESS 


planning for and guiding their offspring.” 


—Hazel F. Gabbard, Specialist for Extended 
School Services, Division of Elementary Edu- 
cation, Office of Education, Federal Security 
Agency, in Office of Education Pamphlet No. 
108, “Preparing Your Child for School,” 
price 15 cents. 
x** * 

if it is important to bear in mind 
that ‘the teacher makes the school’ it is of 
critical significance to point out that the 
professional team responsible for the var- 
ious services provided in a given high school 
means everything to the development of the 
youth served. . . .” 
—Walter H. Gaumitz, Specialist for Small 
and Rural High Schools, Ellsworth Tomp- 
kins, Specialist for Large High Schools, 
Robert C. Story, Educational Statistician, and 
Mabel C. Rice, Statistician, Office of Educa- 
tion, Federal Security Agency, in “How Large 
Are Our Public High Schools?” Circular No. 
304, price 25 cents. 


x * * 
“In certain States, an analysis shows that 
certain kinds of accidents make up a large 
percent of all school bus accidents. Fur- 


(Continued on page 63) 








[ss YEAR, the President’s Commission 
on Higher Education had this to say: 


“It must always be remembered that at 
least as many young people who have the 
same or greater intellectual ability than 
those now in college do not enroll because 
of low family income. 
most outstanding factor in the whole situa- 


This is the single, 


tion.” 


Out of every thousand children finishing the 
fifth grade together, 900 have the ability to 
go through high school, yet, only 403 do so. 
Out of that same thousand finishing the fifth 
grade, 320 have the ability to go through 
college; only 70 do so. Thus, every year, 
the Nation is failing to train 55 percent of 
those who ought to finish high school and 
76 percent of those who could profit from 


college. 





How many American youths who have college abilities actually get to college? 


ON THE OUTSIDE—LOOKING IN 


by Earl James McGrath, U. S$. Commissioner of Education 


As the G. I. enrollment declines, are we warranted in permitting enrollments 


to drop back to prewar levels? 


Are there other students, of college ability, 


who might properly be enrolled and educated! 


This waste of human resources is found 
in all parts of the country. Studies made 
in Minnesota, Kentucky, Wisconsin, New 
York, Pennsylvania, Wyoming, and Utah, 
covering both farm and city children, small 
and large high schools, State-wide studies 
or those in concentrated areas, all produce 
If they con- 
sider only the very superior top 10 percent 
of high-school graduates, or if they take in 
the top third or the top half of high-school 
graduates, the story is essentially the same. 


substantially the same results. 


There is an old view voiced principally by 
presidents of private colleges that all really 
able students will make it some way or 
other, that the “Phi Beta Kappa type”’ will 
always manage to get to and through col- 
lege. That is a myth! Some do get 
through. But among the highly gifted grad- 
uating from high school, as these studies 


show, there are at least as many who never 
get to college as there are those who do. 
Every college administrator must sometimes 
see a disquieting picture. It is the picture 
of the youth who unlike their more for- 
tunate friends could not go to college. Just 
as able, just as hopeful, just as willing, just 
as promising, but prevented by lack of 
money from entering. There is a spectre in 
academic halls: another entire student body 
for every college and university, just as able 
as those normally enrolled. These two or 
three millions of college-age persons who 
are not enrolled are a standing reminder of 
the shortsightedness of the richest nation on 
earth. The story of this human wastage 
should be known throughout the land. 
There are two parts of the problem before 
us: the problem as it looks to the college 
administrators and the problem as it looks 


Out of every thousand children finishing the fifth grade together 
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get 


its 


ted! 


to the high-school graduates. From the col- 
lege side, it is a problem of providing the 
faculties and facilities to instruct and house 
twice as many students as they have previ- 
ously served. From the students’ side, it is 
primarily a question of finding the money. 
The two 


purposes of discussion, they can be consid- 


problems are interrelated, but for 


ered separately. 

Consider the students’ side of the matter 
first. Lack of finances is not the only 
reason for students dropping out of college. 
Low parental income is, however, the prin- 
cipal reason why 7 out of 10 persons having 
college abilities never finish an undergrad- 


The New York 


study, for example, shows that in 1939, 7 in 


uate course of studies. 
every 10 children in that comparatively 
wealthy State were in homes where parents 
could not afford to send them to college. 
Actually, the facts show that it is easier for 
the low-ability boy from a wealthy home 
to go to college than it is for a highly 
talented boy from a low-income family. 
Of course, it must be recognized that 
many men and women make their way 
through college despite low parental in- 
come; but the costs are great. Every 
campus has its quota of students who are 
“working their way through.” Every col- 
lege town has its families who have moved 
to the city primarily to see the children 
through college. That means a search for 
new employment by the father; and not in- 
frequently it means that the mother takes 
in roomers and boarders. In many cases, 
it means for the student long hours of labor 
taken from his studies and his sleep in an 
effort to keep body and soul together while 
his mind grows. It is true that many con- 
quer these formidable obstacles. It is also 
true that the price is often health and happi- 
ness. Without detracting from the effort 


which in many cases amounts to heroism on 


the part of students and parents we may be 
permitted to ask how much sacrifice a fam 
ily should be expected to make in order to 
provide higher education for its sons and 
daughters. 

Since low parental income is the principal 
deterrent to college attendance, the key to 
the matter, as far as potential students are 
concerned, is some plan of providing finan- 
cial assistance adequate to remove this 
handicap. 

No single proposal can be adequate for a 
need as great as the one we are now consid- 


ering. Every possible resource must be 
tapped. Begin with the student and his 
family. Certainly no plan for making edu- 


cational opportunity more widely available 
ought to remove from the shoulders of the 
student and his parents their fair share of 
the costs. Many families can and should 
bear part of the cost for the higher educa- 
tion of their children. But from the facts 
we have been reviewing, it should be clear 
that this particular resource is inadequate 
to care for most of the students who do not 
now get to college. Whatever part in- 
dividual and family effort is to play in 
bringing to college the students who do not 
now get there, we cannot look to them for 


the full solution of the problem. 


Private Philanthropy 


The second possible resource is private 
philanthropy. There is no reason to be- 
lieve that private philanthropy and the 
churches have reached the final point be- 
yond which they cannot go in aiding college 
During the first third of the 
twentieth century, the amounts of money 
poured into higher education by private 
philanthropy were staggering. The record 
of voluntary agencies and institutions, of 
private citizens and foundations, in strug- 
gling to expand educational opportunities 


students. 


for American youth, is impressive. Philan- 
thropy, indeed, ranks fourth largest of all 
\merican industries in the size of capital 
investment; and aid to colleges and college 
students has been one of the primary con- 
cerns of philanthropy. 

Nevertheless, it would be naive to look to 
philanthropy and the churches for the full 
solution of the financial problem involved 
in providing opportunities for all those 
whom society needs to have educated at the 
college level. Though philanthropy has a 
notable record in aiding higher education, 
compared to what remains’ to be done in 
removing the financial handicap for po- 
tential college students, it is not the answer. 
Let it be supposed that some generous person 
or foundation were tomorrow to announce a 
scholarship fund of 100 million dollars, the 
income of which was to be used for student 
scholarships. That income, at 3 percent, 
would provide scholarships of $500 each 
for only 6,000 students. What about the 
rest of our 2 million? 

(2) More importantly, the basic job of 
philanthropy in higher education has been, 
and must continue to be, not student aid but 
the financial undergirding of the colleges 
and universities. Something must be done 
to keep tuition costs at a reasonable level. 
Yet the greatest rise in tuition charges in 
the past ten years has been in the privately 
controlled and privately supported institu- 
tions of higher learning—precisely at the 
point where philanthropy has concentrated 
its efforts. If private giving has been un- 
able to stem the tide of rising tuition charges 
in the private colleges, how can we expect 
it now to take on the added burden of under- 
writing student costs with an adequate pro- 
gram of scholarships and loans? Philan- 
thropy will find it difficult enough to main- 
tain its record of the past in supporting in- 
stitutions of higher education directly. 


Out of that same thousand finishing the fifth grade 
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| 320 have the ability to go through college | 
| - a \ 
! only 70 do so ! 
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The third possible source of financial aid 
to students is the treasury of the various 
States. Once again, nothing should be 
done to decrease the effort in the States or 
detract from the praise due to many States 
for their present efforts in behalf of higher 
education. But I submit that the problem 
before us cannot finally be solved solely 
with funds provided in the several States 
and that it ought not to be met in that 
manner even if it could be. The reason is 
that the States differ widely in their abilities 
to support education. Certainly no hope 
lies in the suggestion that each State must 
find the whole answer to its problem within 
its own borders. The fact is that to ask 
each State to spend enough to bring the level 
of educational opportunity up to the bench 
mark of national need in higher education 
would lay a financial burden upon the 
poorer States which they cannot carry. And 
since many of their children after being edu- 
their States 
wealthier commonwealths, it is fair to sug- 
gest that the cost be generally distributed. 


cated in native move into 


Outside the College Gates 


Moreover, with reference both to philan- 
thropy and to the States, bear in mind that 
we are talking not merely about establish- 
ing something approaching equality of edu- 
cational expenditure for all students who 
We are talking also. 
and more importantly, about that other 


now get to college. 


student body which stands outside the col- 
lege gates. If the States and philanthropy 
cannot equalize the presently existing edu- 
cational opportunities, how much less can 
they be expected to meet the need of the 
students who are waiting on the outside? 
There is but one final resource to which 
Making full use of the co- 
operative efforts of the student and his fam- 
ily, of philanthropy, and of the States, we 


we can look. 


must supplement all these with Federal 
action: national action to meet a national 
need. 

The people are ready for national action. 
Recent opinion research reported in The 
New York Times and in Fortune magazine 
indicates an overwhelming agreement 
among the American people generally and 
college and university administrators in 
particular in the matter of financial aid to 
students. Public or private; large or small; 
coeducational, men’s, or women’s colleges 
all the institutions of higher education re- 
ported 76.4 percent in favor of Federal 
Here then is one issue on 


scholarships. 


58 





which there is little disagreement among 
educators. Among the general population, 
the percentage of agreement is somewhat 
less; but Mr. Roper’s figures in Fortune 
show only one-third (32 percent) opposing 
a plan of Federal scholarships, and that is 
an average which includes a 58 percent 
opposition from people of prosperous cir- 
cumstance. It would appear that the time 
is ripe for Federal action in behalf of Ameri- 
can college youth. We must not permit un- 
important differences over details to divide 
us on the basic principle of aid to students. 
I should like to give you some of the prin- 
ciples which seem to me basic in such a 
program. 

They are as follows: (7) A Federal ap- 
propriation of some such amount as $300,- 
000,000 annually for scholarships to be 
allotted among the States on the basis of a 
formula combining the number of persons 
of college age and the number of high school 
graduates within each State. Scholarships 
to be awarded to high school graduates 
within each State on the basis of objective 
measures of academic promise and ability. 
Each scholarship winner to be free to at- 
tend any college of his choice which is 
approved by any State commission and to 
which the student is admitted. No limita- 
tions to be placed on the subject matter field 
Students 


might hold scholarships as long as they 


in which the student may study. 


made satisfactory progress toward a degree 
except that neither an undergraduate schol- 
arship nor a graduate or professional school 
scholarship could be held for more than 4 
years. Change of residence of the student 
would not void his rights or change his rela- 
tionship to the State Commission originally 
making the award to him. The annual 
stipend for undergraduate students would 
be $600 and $1,000 for graduate students— 
scaled upward for dependents. Safeguards 
should be provided against any form of 
discrimination in the operation of the schol- 
arship based on race, sex, religion, national 
origin, citizenship, or residence. Admin- 
istrative costs might be borne jointly by the 
States and the Federal Government, the 
States sharing in inverse proportion to their 
relative abilities to pay. This proposal 
would, it is estimated, provide scholarships 
for about 400,000 undergraduates and 
about 37,500 graduates and professional 
school students. 

To supplement this scholarship program, 
it is proposed that (2) a program of feder- 


ally guaranteed loans to college and uni- 





versity students be established, the costs of 
administering the loan program to be borne 
by the Federal Government, but the loans to 
be made by any local lending institution, 
with Government guaranty. No student 
would be permitted to borrow more than the 
actual costs of his education from year to 
year, and he would be required to begin re- 
payment a year after he ceases to be a 
student, and to be completed within 10 
years. 

These two proposals for loans and schol- 
arships constitute a single program for meet- 
ing the financial needs of students in col- 
leges and universities. Such a program 
would not take care of anything like the full 
2 millions or more of persons with college 
abilities who do not now get to college: but 
it would be a good beginning, and it would 
provide the experience on which more com- 
prehensive programs might, at some future 
date, be launched. There ought to be no at- 
tempt to hide the fact that an adequate pro- 
gram of student aid may run to a large fig- 
ure. But the cost should be kept in full per- 
spective by comparing it to the actual wealth 
which the Nation produces. Here are the 
facts!’ For every hundred dollars of wealth 
produced in the Nation, only 46 cents is now 
spent for higher education; and out of every 
hundred dollars of wealth produced each 
year, slightly over one-tenth of 1 cent (or 
1 cent in a thousand dollars) is spent for 
student aid. That one-tenth of a cent in- 
cludes all fellowships, scholarships, and 
loans, in all the colleges. universities, and 


Would it 


seem unreasonable to increase expenditure 


graduate schools of the land. 


for student aid from one-tenth of a cent in 
each hundred dollars to (say) a cent and a 
half in each hundred dollars of national 
wealth? That is the total cost of the pro- 


gram here presented. 


Civilian Bill of Rights 


I am not particularly fearful that the 
colleges and universities would fail to meet 
the challenge of an increasing number of 
students if those students were able to pay 
their way. The imaginative resourcefulness 
with which the campuses of the Nation have 
served the veterans argues well for the 
proposition that the colleges would rise to 
the need if nonveterans were to come in 
greatly increased numbers. Given a civil- 
ian bill of rights comparable to the Gl 
bill of rights, the colleges and universities 


Additional phil- 


will rise to the occasion. 
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anthropic aid and State support will be 
underwrite the financial needs of 


More 


places can also be provided by extending 


needed to 
the institutions of higher learning. 


many publi school systems through the 
thirteenth and fourteenth years to form new 
community colleges. 


junior colleges or 


Certainly, if the Nation provides adequate 
financial aid to students through scholar- 
ships and loans, there will be need for the 
continuance of every college now in exist- 
ence and for the expansion of most of them, 
in addition to the many new 2-year institu- 
tions which may be called into being. 


If the 


financial needs of potential college students 


Nation can be awakened to the 


who are now prevented by low parental in- 
come from going to college at all. no insti- 
tution of higher learning will suffer from a 
dearth of applicants. These new enroll- 
ments cannot be expected to provide fees 
sufficient to meet the steady demand for 


buildings, teaching equipment, and salaries. 


But they should encourage action by State 
legislatures, alumni, donors, and all other 
potential sources of basic income for the 
colleges and universities. We may reason- 
ably expect that philanthropy and public 
funds will supply the sums required to 
and our institutions of 


endow support 


higher education. Far from discouraging 


private philanthropy and relieving the 


States of their proper educational burdens, 
Federal 


become part of a coordinated general plan 


financial aid to students should 
which enlists all other agencies for the wel- 
fare of the citizens of tomorrow. 

Speaking at Rollins College last spring, 
the President of the United States said: 

“Education is the most important task be- 
foreus. The Congress should enact legisla- 
tion authorizing Federal grants to the States 
to assist in meeting the operating expenses of 
elementary and secondary schools * * * 
If our country is to retain its freedom in a 


world of conflicting political philosophies, 


we must take. steps to assure that every 
{merican youth shall receive the highest 
level of training by which he can profit. A 
soundly conceived Federal scholarship pro- 
gram in our colleges and universities is a 
necessary step in attaining this goal.” 

The concern for the educational future of 
all Americans is rooted deep in every com- 
munity. It presents itself on every college 
campus. As the veterans leave the college 
scene, a bold new program of financial aid 
to students must be launched to take the 
place of the GI bill of rights. 


time has come when Americans recognize 


I believe the 


the great loss in the Nation’s human re- 
sources represented by the 50 percent of our 
youth of college ability who are denied the 
opportunity to develop their talents for their 
own good and for the prosperity of the Na- 
tion. | believe that with the leadership and 
cooperation of educators, our citizens gen- 
erally are ready to meet the problem with 


constructive action. 


Can State Departments of Education Be Strengthened ? 


by Andrew H. Gibbs, Research Assistant in School Administration 


HIEF STATE school officers and profes- 
C sional staffs of State departments of 
education are in strategic position to pro- 
vide leadership and services in the improve- 
ment of education for all American youth. 
If they are to achieve optimum results, how- 
ever, it is essential that the organizational 
structure in which they work facilitate this 
objective. 

Studies recently made reveal that only a 
few States can boast of a central education 
agency at the State level which has authority 
of ele- 


The 


term “central education agency” as used 


and responsibility for programs 


mentary and secondary education. 


means “one unit comprising the State board 
of education, the chief State school officer, 
and their staffs legally constituted to oper- 
ate as a single entity.” 

What are the structural elements in the 
administration of State programs of ele- 
mentary and secondary education? Each 
of the 48 States has a chief State school 
officer. Thirty-nine have State 
boards of education. Every State has a 
State department of education. The method 
of providing these agents and agencies in 
the several States has an important effect on 


States 
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the unity or lack of it in administering each 
State’s educational program. 

In American education no position has 
greater potentiality for the improvement of 
education within the States than that of 
chief State school officer. The chief State 
school officer is selected to provide leader- 
ship for the State’s educational program. 
He is head of the staff of the State depart- 
ment of education. Therefore, it is ex- 
tremely important to the State’s educational 
program that conditions exist which facili- 
tate securing for this post the most capable 
person available. Unfortunately, condi- 
tions have not always existed in all States 
which would make it possible to realize the 
high potentialities of this office. In many 
States the method of selection, term of office, 
salary, and general organizational structure 
are inimical to such realization. 

Furthermore, the other important element 
in State educational structure, the State 
board of education, should not be expected 
to attain its maximum effectiveness unless 
it is established under conditions conducive 
to that end. But apparently a majority of 
the States expect maximum effectiveness 


from their State boards of education with- 


out benefit of establishment conducive to 
it. What is the composition of the State 
board? What is the tenure of office of its 
members? What is the board’s relationship 
to and authority over the chief State school 
officer? What is the responsibility and 
authority of the State board of education 
for the total State educational program? 
These and other factors should be given 
vital consideration. It is essential, if the 
State board of education is to be effective 
in the State’s educational program, that the 
method of providing it, its composition and 
relationships contribute toward unification 
of control over the program. 

State structure and organization for edu- 
cation have been fixed in constitutions and 
statutes by the people in terms of social, 
economic, and educational conditions pre- 
In fact, most of the 
structures now existing were conceived more 
than a half century ago and have persisted 
with little or no modification despite the 
radically changed concept of the functions 


vailing at the time. 


and services of State departments of educa- 
tion. 

There are four general patterns of organ- 
ization at the State level reflecting placement 








of major authority and responsibility for 

administering elementary secondary 

education. These patterns show authority 
and responsibility : 

1. Unified in the State board of education 
{in LO States) 

2. Divided between the State board of edu 
cation and the chief State school officer 
(in 23 States) 

. Divided among the State board of edu- 
cation, the chief State school officer, and 
the State board for vocational education 
(in 6 States) 


and 


1 State 


New York 





1. Divided between the chief State school 
officer and the State board for vocational 
education (in 9 States). 

In considering this divided authority and 
responsibility for the State program of ele- 
mentary and secondary education, attention 
should be given to the patterns of appoint- 
ing or electing State boards of education 
and chief State school officers as shown on 
the accompanying chart. 

The 10 patterns of election or appoint- 
ment of State boards of education and chief 


State school officers (particularly patterns 


SCHOOL 
BOARD 
CONVENTION 








II, IV, V, VI, and VII—28 States) 


show that the method of providing for the 


learly 


agency and the agent is conducive to divi- 
sion of authority and responsibility for the 
State programs of education. 

Ex officio membership still exists in 24 of 
the 39 States having State boards of educa- 
tion: In 21 States the State board of educa- 
tion has one or more ex officio members but 
is not wholly ex officio; in 3 States the board 
is wholly ex officio (pattern VI) 

In patterns I and III (10 States) the chief 
State school officer is selected by the State 


ELECTORATE 


9 States 


Arkansas 
Connecticut 
Delaware* 
Maryland 
Massachusett 
Minnesota* 
Missouri 

New Hampshire* 
Vermont 


GOVERNOR 








16 States 


Alabama* 

ye ob WAG) Ot tee 
California 
Georgia 
Idaho* 
Indiana* 
Kansas 
Kentucky* 
Montana* 
New Mexico* 





— 


GOVERNOR 


Oklahoma* 
Oregon* 





Texas 


West Virginia* 


North Carolina* 


South Carolina* 


3 States 





LouiSiana 
Michigan* 
Nevada* 





ELECTORATE 


4 States 
GOVERNOR 
New Jersey 

Pennsylvania* 


Tennessee* 





Colorado* 
F lorida** 
Missi 


? States . 


Sippl 





Virginia 


co 








ELECTORATE 


Kiel ec hack 


Maine*** 
Ohio* ** 





Rhode Island*** 


ELECTORATE 
6 State 


Illinois *** 
lowa*** 
Nebraska*** 


Wisconsin*** 








North Dakota*** 
South Dakota*** 


ELECTORATE 


Wyoming* 
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board of education and is responsible to 
it: in the others, except patterns VIII and 
IX covering States without State boards 
of education, he is on the same level of gov- 
ernment as the board or, in fact, on the same 
level as the governor. 

It seems evident that the organizational 
patterns result to a large degree from the 
manner of providing for the State board and 


the chief State school officer. Obviously a 
majority of the States are equipped with an 
obsolete framework upon which to build a 
central education agency. The parts are 
not constituted to form a single agency: 
where they work as a unit it is because of co- 
operative efforts of the chief State school 
officer and the board and not the structure 


within which they work. In many States 


the structure is inflexible and fosters divi- 
sion of authority and responsibility, dupli- 
cation of effort, and impotence. 

\ reexamination of State education ma- 
chinery with a view to bringing its parts into 
closer harmony constitutes a matter of prime 
importance in most States. The consequent 
modernization of this machinery would pro- 
vide the foundation for improved services 
of State departments of education. 


Motion Pictures on Democracy 


by Seerley Reid, Assistant Chief, Visual Aids to Education 


HAT OUR SCHOOLS should be teach- 
a and practicing democracy is indis- 
putable. Our children and our youth—and 
we adults, too—must have an understanding 
of the principles and processes of democ- 
racy, a belief in those concepts, and a deter- 
mination to practice democracy at home, in 
school, in the community, the nation, and 
the world. 

Motion pictures are particularly effective 
in achieving this understanding and this 
determination. Intellectually and emotion- 
ally, they are a powerful educational tool. 
Wisely used, they can help bring about in 
American youth a better understanding of 
and a greater faith in democracy. 

In the belief that democracy should be 
taught in American schools and colleges and 
that motion pictures should be widely used 
in this teaching, the Office of Education in 
May 1948 initiated a project calling for the 
preparation, for subsequent publication, of 
a selective bibliography of visual aids on 
democracy. 

In this undertaking, the Office of Educa- 
tion requested the advice and judgment of 
leaders in the field of visual education, par- 
ticularly those individuals with extensive 
experience in evaluating visual materials. 
A work conference of such leaders was held 
in Washington, D. C., on June 22-24, 1948. 
At this conference the scope of the bibliog- 
raphy was defined: criteria were established 
for the selection of specific visual aids; and 
a preliminary list of 371 motion pictures 
{prepared in advance of the conference) 
was examined and evaluated, from which 
certain films were recommended for inclu- 
sion in the bibliography. 
jected, and still others were suggested for 


Others were re- 


further study and investigation. The con- 
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ferees agreed to act as an Advisory Commit- 
tee in the preparation of the bibliography. 


Procedure of Evaluation 


Since this work conference, the Office of 
Education, acting upon the advice of the 
conferees and following the criteria estab- 
lished at the conference, has screened and 
evaluated more than 200 motion pictures. 
For the most part, the reviewing was done 
by a committee of five staff specialists, all of 





MEMBERS of the Advisory Committee on 
Motion Pictures on Democracy: PAtTRIciA 
Buiair, Library Film Advisor, American Li- 
brary Association; James W. Brown, Su- 
pervisor, Instructional Materials 
University of Washington: VERNON Dam- 
ERON, Harvard University; Leste E. Frye, 
Director of Visual Education, Cleveland, 
Ohio, Board of Education; Hersert Hire, 
Head, Bureau of Visual Teaching, State 
College of Washington; Cuarves F. Hospan, 
Associate Professor, Department of Edu- 
cation, Catholic America; 
KaTHARINE M. Howpen, Assistant Librar- 
ian, Mount Vernon, N. Y., Public Library; 
NeLte Lee Jenkinson, Assistant Director, 
Division of Audio-Visual Education, St. 
Louis, Mo., Board of Education; Francis 
W. Noe, Chief, Bureau of Audio- 
Education, California State De- 
partment of Education; Ropert Quick, 
Manager of Publications, American Coun- 
cil on Education; Rospert Scuacut, Di- 
rector, Bureau of Information and Program 
Services, University of Wisconsin; Rosert- 
SON SILLARS, the Director, 
American Association for Adult Education; 
Ernest TIEMANN, Audio-Visual Center, 
Indiana University; NorMAN WOELFEL, 
Director, Teaching Aids Laboratory, Ohio 


Center, 


University of 


Visual 


Assistant to 


State University. 











whom had participated in the conference, 
namely: Floyde E. Brooker, Chief, Visual 
Aids to Education; Howard Cummings, 
Specialist in Government and Economics; 
J. L. Phalan, Specialist in Economics; Jen- 
nings B. Sanders, Specialist in History; and 
the author. 

Reviews of the films—both those recom- 
mended for inclusion in the bibliography 
and those not so recommended—have been 
sent periodically to all members of the Ad- 
visory Committee for editing and approval; 
and all film selections and recommendations 
have been made upon the basis of the group 
thinking of this Committee. 


Criteria of Selection 


In the first place, only 16mm sound films 
have been included in this bibliography. 
This limitation in no way implies that other 
visual aids should not be used in the teach- 
ing of democracy. They most certainly 
should be. But for practical reasons, the 
bibliography was limited to motion pictures. 

Secondly, only those 16mm sound films 
which deal directly with the principles and 
processes of democracy have been included 
in the bibliography. The Committee recog- 
nized that, to a certain extent, any film on 
American history or geography or econom- 
ics or social problems might contribute to 
an increased understanding of our democ- 
racy, but such an interpretation would have 
resulted in a bibliography covering prac- 
tically the total field of the social studies 
rather than a selective bibliography on 
democracy. 

While the bibliography is concerned pri- 
marily with films portraying specific demo- 
cratic concepts, the Office of Education and 
the Advisory Committee felt that it should 








also list certain general-interest films which, 
even though they did not deal directly with 
the principles or processes of democracy, 
might be profitably used on patriotic occa- 
sions. Such films have been included in 
the bibliography under a definitive heading, 
Films for Patriotic Occasions. 
Within this definition of scope 
sound films presenting democratic con- 
cepts—the following criteria were applied 
in the evaluation of specific films: (1) Rele- 


L6mm 


vance to subject, (2) accuracy and authen- 
ticity, (3) objectivity and impartiality, (4) 





clarity and comprehensibility, (5) interest 
and audience appeal, (6) quality, (7) avail- 


ability and accessibility , 


Present Status and Next Steps 

To date (November 10, 1949) 198 differ- 
ent films have been screened and evaluated 
according to the criteria named above. Of 
these 198 films, 89 have been accepted for 
inclusion in the bibliography; 109 have 
been rejected. The 89 films, all of them 
recommended by the Office of Education 


and the Advisory Committee for the teach- 





Acad Academy Films, 844 Seward 
Street, Hollywood 38, Calif. 
ADL Anti-Defamation League of 


B’nai B'rith, 212 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York 10, N. Y. 

AFS American Film Services, Inc., 
1010 Vermont Avenue NW.., 
Washington 5, D. C. 

ALA American Library Association, 
50 East Huron Street, Chi- 
cago 11, Ill. 

Assn Association Films, Inc., 35 
West Forty-fifth Street, New 
York 19, N. Y. 

BIS British Information Services, 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20, N. Y. 


Brandon Brandon Films, Inc., 1700 
Broadway. New York 19, 
| # 

Castle Castle Films, 1445 Park Ave 
nue, New York 29, N. Y. 

Coronet Coronet Films, Coronet Build 


ing, Chicago 1, IIl. 

EBF Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films, Inc., 1150 Wilmette 
Avenue, Wilmette, III. 


Fl Films. Inc... 330 West Forty 
second Street, New York 18, 
a A 

FPS Film Program Services, Inc., 


1173 Avenue of the Amer 
icas, New York 19, N. Y. 
Frith Frith Films. Box 565, Holly- 
wood, Calif. 
General Mills, Inc., 400 Second 
Avenue, South, Minneapolis 
1, Minn. 
IFF International Film Founda- 
tion, Inc., 1600 Broadway, 
New York 19, N. Y. 


Gen Mills 


KB Knowledge Builders, 625 
Madison Avenue, New York 
a NM. Y. 

Locke Locke Films, Inc., 120 West 
Lovell Street, Kalamazoo 8, 
Mich. 

MOT March of Time, Forum Edi- 





Key to Sources of Democracy Films Listed 


tion, 369 Lexington Avenue, 
New York 17, N. Y. 
VCC] National Conference of Chris- 
tians and Jews, 381 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
VPA National Probation Associa- 
tion, 1790 Broadway, New 


York 19, N. Y. 


Vu-Art Nu-Art Films, Inc., 145 West 
Forty-fifth Street, New York 
19, N. Y. 

OSI Ohio State University, Colum- 
bus 10, Ohio 

Pict Pictorial Films, Inec., 625 
Madison Avenue, New York 
a ON. ¥. 

Post Post Pictures Corp., 115 West 
Forty-fifth Street, New York 
19, N. Y. 

PSC Pennsylvania State College, 


Audio-Visual Aids Library, 
State College, Pa. 

RKO RKO Radio Pictures, Inc., 
1270 Sixth Avenue, New 


York 19, N. Y. 


TC Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York ais 
a 2 

7F¢ Teaching Film Custodians, 


Inc., 25 West Forty-third 
Street, New York 18, N. Y. 

TVA Tennessee Valley Authority, 
Film Services, Knoxville, 
Tenn. 

UN United Nations, Film Board, 
Lake Success, N. Y. 

U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, Motion Picture Serv- 
ice, Washington 25, D. C. 

UST U.S. Department of the Treas- 


ury, Savings Bonds Division, 


USDA 


Washington 25, D. C. 

Wise University of Wisconsin, Bu- 
reau of Visual Instruction, 
Madison 6, Wis. 


YAF Young America Films, Inc., 18 
East Forty-first Street, New 
York 17, N. Y. 











ing of democracy, appear in this article. 


There are still a few films to be st reened 
and reviewed. As soon as this is done, so 
that the bibliography will be as complete as 
possible, the Office of Education will pub- 
lish the bibliography, with film dese1 iptions 
and utilization suggestions, and copies will 
be available at a nominal price from the 
Superintendent of Documents. We are 
hoping that the final bibliography will be 
available for your use by March 1, 1950, so 
that you may be guided by it in planning 
your use of films, not only during the re- 
mainder of this school year. but for the next 
school year. 

In the following listing only a minimum 
amount of information has been given. All 


Whether 


they are black-and-white or color is indi- 


of the films are 16mm sound. 


cated, as is the running time in minutes. 
The primary distributor is identified by code 
letters which are detailed in the accom- 
Most of the films may be 


borrowed or rented from your State or local 


panying box. 
film library. These libraries are listed, by 
States and cities, in A Directory of 897 
l6mm Film Libraries available for 15 cents 
from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


1. OUR DEMOCRATIC HERITAGE 


The United States and Its Traditions 


THE FLAG SPEAKS (color, 19 min., TFC) 

GIVE ME LIBERTY (color, 20 min., TFC) 

LAND OF LIBERTY—TO 1805 (b/w, 20 min., 
TFC) 

LAND OF LIBERTY—1805-—1860 (b/w, 20 min., 
TFC) 

LAND OF LIBERTY 
TFC) 

LAND OF LIBERTY 
TFC) 

OUR MONROE DOCTRINE (b/w, 20 min., Post) 

SONS OF LIBERTY (color, 20 min., TFC) 

UNITED STATES (b/w, 46 min., BIS) 

WAR CAME TO AMERICA (b/w, 60 min., AFS) 

WILSON (color, 135 min., FI) 

WINNING OUR INDEPENDENCE (b/w, 37 
min., TFC) 


1860-1890 (b/w, 20 min., 


1890-1938 (b/w, 20 min., 


Law and Justice 
ENGLISH CRIMINAL JUSTICE (b/w, 22 min., 
BIS) 


The Declaration of Independence 

DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE (color, 
19 min., TFC) 

OUR DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE 


(b/w, 20 min., Post) 


The Constitution 


OUR CONSTITUTION (b/w, 20 min., Post) 
OUR NATIONAL GOVERNMENT (b/w, 10 min., 
KB) 
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SERVANT OF THE PEOPLE (b/w, 21 min., 
TF 

The Bill of Rights 

THE BIL! OF RIGHTS (color, 17 min., TFC) 


OUR BILL OF RIGHTS (b/w, 20 min., Post) 
THE STORY THAT COULDN’T BE PRINTED 
(b/w. 11 min., TFC) 


Abraham Lincoln 


LINCOLN IN THE WHITE HOUSE (color, 21 


min., TFC) 
THE PUBLIC LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
(b/w, 35 min., Nu-Art) 


YOUNG MR. LINCOLN (b/w, 105 min., FI) 


ll. THE MEANING OF DEMOCRACY 


“Melting Pot’ 


AMERICANS ALL (b/w, 16 min., MOT) 
IMMIGRATION (b/w, 11 min., EBF) 
NEW AMERICANS (b/w, 17 min... RKO) 
ONE PEOPLE (color, 9 min., ADL) 


Racial and Religious Freedom 


BOL NDARY I INES (color, 11 min., IFF) 
BROTHERHOOD OF MAN’ (color, 11 
Brandon } 
THE COLOR OF A MAN (color, 20 min., IFF ) 
DON’T BE A SUCKER (b/w, 24 min., Castle) 
THE HOUSET LIVE IN (b/w, 10 min., YAF) 
WHOEVER YOU ARE (b/w, 20 min., FPS) 
THE WORLD WE WANT TO LIVE IN (b/w, 10 
min., NCCJ) 


min., 


Respect for the Individual 


BOY IN COURT (b/w, 12 min., NPA) 
DOES IT MATTER WHAT YOU THINK? (b/w, 
15 min., BIS) 


ENGLISH CRIMINAL JUSTICE (b/w, 15 min., 


BIS) 
JOURNEY INTO MEDICINE (b/w, 38 min., 
Castle 

NEW PRISONS—NEW MEN (b/w, 20 min., 
Pict) 


PROBLEM CHILDREN (b/w, 21 min., OSU) 


Free Public Education 
BETTER SCHOOLS FOR RURAL WISCONSIN 


(color, 29 min., Wisc ) 

FREEDOM TO LEARN (b/w, 17 min., Castle) 

SCHOO! , 22 min., Castle) 

SCHOOL HOUSE IN THE RED (color, 41 min., 
EBF) 

THE WILSON DAM SCHOOL (b/w, 20 min., 
TVA) 


Freedom of Speech, Press, Assembly 
DOES IT MATTER WHAT YOU THINK? (b/w, 


15 min., BIS) 

THE FLAG SPEAKS (color, 19 min., TFC) 

THE STORY THAT COULDN’T BE PRINTED 
(b/w, 11 min., TFC) 


Democracy Versus Totalitarianism 


DEMOCRACY (b/w. 11 min. EBF) 
DESPOTISM (b/w, 10 min.. EBF) 
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Ill. DEMOCRATIC PROCESSES 


In the Family 


BILL GARMAN, 12 YEAR OLD BUSINESSMAN 
(color, 11 min., Frith) 

FAMILY TEAMWORK (color, 18 min., Frith) 

PATTY GARMAN, LITTLE HELPER (color, 11 
min., Frith) 

YOU AND YOUR FAMILY (b/w, 8 min., Assn) 


In School 


(b/w, 10 min., 


DISCUSSION IN DEMOCRACY 
Coronet) 

LEARNING DEMOCRACY THROUGH SCHOOL 
COMMUNITY PROJECTS (color, 20 
Locke) 

LEARNING THROUGH COOPERATIVE PLAN- 
NING (b/w, 18 min., TC) 

WE PLAN TOGETHER (b/w, 22 min., TC) 

THE WILSON DAM SCHOOL 
TVA) 


min., 


(b/w, 20 min., 


In the Community 


ARE YOU A GOOD CITIZEN? (b/w, 10 min., 


Coronet) 
BOB MARSHALL COMES HOME (b/w, 22 min., 
USDA) 
BOOKS AND PEOPLE (color, 15 min., ALA) 
BOY IN COURT (b/w, 12 min., NPA) 
LEADERS FOR LEISURE (color, 21 min., Assn) 
MAKE WAY FOR YOUTH (b/w, 22 min., Assn) 
PLAYTOWN, U. S. A. (color, 23 min., Assn) 
PROUD CITY (b/w, 26 min., BIS) 
SCHOOL HOUSE IN THE RED (color, 41 min., 
EBF) 
THE SCHOOL THAT LEARNED TO EAT (color, 
22 min., Gen Mills) 
THE WAY WE LIVE (b/w, 64 min., BIS) 
WHOEVER YOU ARE (b/w, 20 min., FPS) 


In Government 


GENERAL ELECTION (b/w, 20 min., BIS) 


HOW WE ELECT OUR REPRESENTATIVES 
(b/w, 10 min., Coronet) 

JOURNEY INTO MEDICINE (b/w, 38 min., 
Castle) 


MEET YOUR FEDERAL GOVERNMENT (b/w, 
15 min., YAF) 

PENNSYLVANIA LOCAL GOVERNMENT IN 
ACTION (b/w, 22 min., PSC) 

STATE LEGISLATURE (color, 20 min., Acad) 

WISCONSIN MAKES ITS LAWS (color, 29 min., 
Wisc ) 

YOU THE PEOPLE (b/w, 20 min., TFC) 


In the World 


HIGHLIGHTS OF THE UNITED NATIONS 
YEAR, 1947-1948 (b/w, 10 min., UN) 

PATTERN FOR PEACE—THE CHARTER OF 
THE UNITED NATIONS (b/w, 16 min., BIS) 

THE PEOPLE’S CHARTER (b/w, 18 min., UN) 

WE THE PEOPLES (b/w, 10 min., YAF) 

THE WORLD IS RICH (b/w, 43 min., BIS) 


IV. FILMS FOR PATRIOTIC OCCASIONS 


AMERICA THE BEAUTIFUL (color, 20 min., 
PFC) 

THE BILL OF RIGHTS (color, 17 min., TFC) 

THE FLAG SPEAKS (color, 19 min., TFC) 

GIVE ME LIBERTY (color, 20 min., TFC) 

HYMN OF THE NATIONS (b/w, 29 min... Castle) 

INSIDE THE WHITE HOUSE (b/w, 
rFC) 

LINCOLN IN THE WHITE HOUSE (color, 21 
min., TFC) 

THE MAN WITHOUT 
min., TFC) 

THE NATION’S CAPITAL (b/w, 15 min., MOT) 

THE PERFECT TRIBUTE (b/w, 20 min., TFC) 

THE POWER BEHIND THE NATION (color, 17 
min., UST) 

SING A SONG OF FRIENDSHIP 
(color, 10 min., each, ADL) 
THE SONG OF A NATION (color, 19 min., TFC) 

WASHINGTON, D. C. (b/w, 9 min., TFC) 
WHITE HOUSE (b/w, 19 min., RKO) 
THE WHITE HOUSE (b/w, 14 min., MOT) 


10 min., 


A COUNTRY 


(color, 21 


Parts 1 and 2 





OFF THE ROSTRUM— 
OFF THE PRESS 


(Continued from page 55) 


ther study may show the causes of some 
of the kinds of accidents which are most 
Material designed to prevent 


these common accidents may then be in- 


common. 


troduced into the courses for school bus 
drivers...” 

—E. Glenn Featherston, Specialist for Pu- 
pil Transportation, and Andrew H. Gibbs, 
Research Assistant, Division of School Ad- 
ministration, Office of Education, Federal 
Security Agency, in “Records and Reports 
for Pupil Transportation,” Special Series No. 
2, price 20 cents. 


i a 


‘What does a lunch program contribute to 
carrying out the essential functions of the 
Or, “Why has the 


program been accepted in more and more 


school?’ one may ask. 


communities?’ ” 


—William H. Morris, Information and Pub- 
lications Service, Office of Education, Fed- 
eral Security Agency, in “Why School Lunch 
Programs,” The Education Digest, December 
1949 issue. 





NEGRO HISTORY WEEK 


“Freedom With Opportunity” will be 
the theme of the 25th Annual Celebra- 
tion of Negro History Week to be ob- 
served February 12-19, 1950. For 
information and material, write to The 
Association for the Study of Negro Life 
and History, 1539 Ninth Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

















Constructing Classroom Examinations: 
A Guide for Teachers. By Ellis Weitzman 
and Walter J. McNamara. 
ence Research Associates, 1949. 153 p. 
$3. 

The Cost-Quality Relationship on the 
Growing Edge: A Study of Returns for 
Money Spent in High Expenditure School 
Systems. By Lorne Hedley Woollatt. New 
York, Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1949. 80 p. 
{Metropolitan School Study Council, Re- 
search Studies, Number 4) $1.75. 

Early School Leavers: A Major Educa- 
tional Problem. By Harold J. Dillon. 
New York, National Child Labor Commit- 
tee, 1949. 94 p. (National Child Labor 
Committee. Publication 401) $1.25. 

Education for Social Competence: Cur- 
Secondary 


Chicago, Sci- 


riculum and Instruction in 





New Books and Pamphlets 


School Social Studies. (Part of the Report 
of the Stanford Social Education Investiga- 
tion). By I. James Quillen and Lavone A. 
Hanna. Chicago, Scott, Foresman and 
Company, 1948. 572 p. $3. 

Federal Grants-in-Aid. Chicago, Coun- 
cil of State Governments, 1949. 322 p. 
$3.50. 

Growing Points in Educational Research. 
Official Report of the American Educational 
Research Association, A Department of the 
National Education Association. Washing- 
ton, D. C., American Educational Research 
Association, 1949. 340 p. $2. 

How to Make a Play School Work: A 
Manual for Teachers and Group Leaders. 
Written by Members of the Play Schools 
Staff. New York, Play Schools Associa- 
tion, Inc. (119 West 57th St.), 1949. 36 p. 
10 cents. 


Living Democracy at the Barbour Inter- 
By Dora BE. Bowlby, Ber- 
Detroit, 


mediate School. 
nice M. Schreader, and I fie Wyatt. 
The Barbour Intermediate School, 1949, 
23 p. Illus. 

Manners Made Easy. By Mary Beery. 
New York, McGraw-Hill Book Co.. Inc. 
1949. 327 p. Illus. $2.40. 

100 Plays for Children: An Anthology of 
Non-Royalty One-Act Plays. Edited by A, 
S. Burack. Boston, Plays, Inc.. 1949, 
886 p. $4.75. 

Our Teachers Mold Our Nation’s Future. 
By Geraldine Saltzberg. New York, The 
Macmillan Company, 1949. 189p. $2.25. 

Your Child’s Speech and How To Im- 
prove It. By Amy Bishop Chapin and 
Ruth Lundin. 
Word Test.) 


Western Reserve [ niversity, 1949, 


(Accompanied by a Picture- 
Cleveland, The Press of 
30 p. 
‘2 cents. 


—Susan QO. Futterer, Associate Librarian, 
Federal Security Agency Library. 





The theses in this list are selected from 
many on file in the Federal Security Agency 
Library and are available by interlibrary 
loan upon request. 

Aspects of School Functioning Related to 
Pupil Adjustment. By Francis J. Daly. 
Doctor’s, 1947. Harvard University. 577 
p. ms. 

Discusses the general aspects of school function- 
ing related to pupil adjustment including the re- 
lation of the personality and attitudes of the 


teacher to pupil adjustment, failure, and retarda- 
tion; and adjustment through special services. 


Construction of Supplementary Materials 


Subscription Blank 


SUPERINTENDENT OF DOCUMENTS, 


enclosed as payment. 








Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C.: 


School superintendents please note: On all orders for 100 copies or more to 
{ be sent to one address, there is a discount of 25 percent. 


Selected Theses in Education 


for Use With the Curriculum Foundation 
Series, Grade Two, To Promote: Indepen- 
dence in Reading. By Esther H. Faircloth. 
Master’s, 1949. Boston University. 204 
p. ms. 

Attempts to promote independence in reading 
by constructing workbook materials to be used with 
Friends and Neighbors and More Friends and 
Neighbors. 

Intermediary School Officers in Large 
Cities. By Thaddeus J. Lubera. Doctor’s, 
1947. University of Chicago. 185 p. 

Describes the development of the intermediary 
administrator, who functions between the superin- 


Please send me ScHoot Lire for 1 year, and find $1 (check or money order) 


tendent and the principal in most school systems 
in cities of 100,000 population and over. Discusses 
duties, responsibilities, and unique professional 


services which he performs. 


The Pre-service Preparation of Elemen- 
tary Teachers at New York University. By 
Clara S. Platt. Doctor’s, 1946. New York 
University. 156 p. ms. 

Evaluates the curriculum designed to educate 
prospective elementary teachers for teaching in the 
public and private schools in New York and neigh- 


boring States. 


A Study of the Content and Organization 
of the American History Course in the Sen- 
ior High Schools of Medium Sized Com- 
munities in Metropolitan Boston. By Max 
Weitzman. Master’s, 1949. Boston Uni- 
versity. 78 p. ms. 

Reveals a trend to establish a link between the 
classroom and the problems of the socio-economic 
world; and that isolated bits of information and 
unrelated skills are merging into courses built to 
provide a broad basic understanding of modern 


life. 


A Study of the Extra Cost of Free Edu- 
cation. By Floyd E. Tyree. Master’s 
1947. Indiana State Teachers College. 49 
p. ms. 

Studies the amount of money spent for cloth- 
ing, food, school supplies, school entertainment, 
musical instruments, music lessons, and special 
rentals and breakage charges by pupils in a con- 
solidated school in Francisco, Ind. 

—Compiled by Ruth G. Strawbridge, Fed- 
eral Security Agency Library Bibliographer. 
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